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Executive Summary 

In the United States, the early care and education (ECE) field has long faced 
many challenges in attracting and maintaining the skilled and stable workforce it needs. 
High staff turnover prevails in the field, often fueled by poor compensation as well as 
limited opportunities for professional development and recognition. At the same time, in 
an era of mounting concern about school readiness - as well as new appreciation of how 
crucial the early years are for brain development, learning and lifelong success - those 
who work with young children are expected more and more to be knowledgeable, well- 
trained professionals. 

The professional development and reward model commonly known as “CARES” 
(Compensation and Recognition Encourage Stability) emerged in California as an effort 
to address these issues and needs, not only promoting a better-educated and better- 
compensated workforce, but also motivating these practitioners to stay in the field. 
(Programs based on this model are also sometimes called “CRIs,” standing for 
“compensation and retention initiatives.”) 

Since CARES began, a number of evaluations have been completed at the state 
and county levels. The California First 5 Commission contracted with Policy Analysis 
for California Education (PACE) at the University of California to develop both 
implementation and outcome evaluations of selected counties that received First 5 
matching dollars. Other counties have also conducted internal and external evaluations. 
This paper offers an overview of these evaluations and their findings, in terms of lessons 
learned and possible directions for the future. 

The following are the four major findings of the “process” or implementation 
evaluations of CARES/CRI programs: 

1. Program design : Variability across counties in program design reflected local 
interpretations of the program’s purpose, as well as the characteristics of local 
early care and education labor markets. 

2. Program outreach : Across counties, programs targeted their outreach strategies to 
engage underserved members of their local workforce, boosting the participation 
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of family child care providers, speakers of languages other than English, those 
serving infants and toddlers and special needs children, workers who were 
younger or new to the field, or those residing in more rural areas. 

3. Application process : Determining program eligibility required intensive staff 
review of applicant background materials. This, in turn, led counties to institute 
face-to-face meetings and other supports for applicants, and to rely increasingly 
on the Child Development Permit, despite its limitations, as the official record of 
applicant educational status and eligibility. 

4. Interface with community resources'. The presence of CARES/CRI programs 
simultaneously served as a catalyst for a substantial increase in the professional 
development activity and educational attainment of the ECE workforce, and for a 
variety of improvements in local professional development infrastructures. 

Of the five external evaluations of program outcomes summarized in this report, 
the most comprehensive was the 10-county evaluation by PACE. Its major findings were 
the following: 

1. Program participation 

• In the first three years of the Matching Funds program statewide, county efforts 
served a large and diverse population of early care and education practitioners. 

• Center-based staff were a sizeable majority among participants, but programs 
sought actively in the second and third years to increase the participation of 
family child care providers. 

2. Coursework and training 

• Participants generally exceeded program requirements in the amount of education 
and training they received. 

• There was consistent and strong evidence that participating in CARES/CRI 
programs leads to stronger involvement in professional development. 

• The design of the evaluation did not allow PACE to assess how different program 
models were related to better training and educational outcomes. 

• Despite ongoing barriers and needs for improvement in county and state 
education and training systems, participants were highly motivated to pursue 
education and training. 

3. Retention 

• The vast majority of program participants remained in the ECE field. Fully 96 
percent of participants still worked in the field 12 months after joining the 
program, and 93 percent remained 1 8 months later. 

• Among those remaining in the field (i.e., almost all staff included in the study), 
CRI participants were more than twice as likely to remain in the same center over 
a two-year period as were non-participants. 

• Across first-time participants in the in-depth study counties, approximately 68 
percent returned to the program for a second year. Program retention rates were 
higher in programs with less demanding eligibility requirements. 
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Similarly, external evaluations conducted in Contra Costa, Fresno, San Diego and 
San Francisco Counties found substantially increased involvement in professional 
development, and significant increases in staff retention. 

In terms of the professional development of the early care and education 
workforce, the evaluations reviewed for this report strongly suggest that California’s 
widespread CARES/CRI efforts have accomplished what they were intended for. They 
have motivated many practitioners, with a variety of characteristics, to become more 
engaged in their own professional development - whether as a reward for those already 
involved or as a motivator for those just starting on their way. Throughout the state, 
CARES/CRI program participants are attending training, taking unit-bearing classes, and 
in many cases, entering or advancing on the Child Development Permit Matrix. 

But while the various evaluation efforts have contributed to a greater 
understanding of the CARES/CRI programs, this review has also revealed some 
limitations. Despite a great deal of cost and effort, there have not been as many answers 
generated by this body of research as might have been expected. Several questions, 
primarily about individual and organizational change, are still largely unanswered - 
namely, to what extent practitioners’ own classroom behavior changed as a result of 
participating in CARES/CRI, and what observable impacts these initiatives had, if any, 
on ECE program quality. 

The following are recommendations for future research: 

• Strengthen support for a statewide administrative data base based on a common 
application process across counties, and invest in resources to generate local and 
statewide reports on participant activity and progress. 

• Periodically conduct surveys among those not participating in CARES/CRI 
programs, to ascertain how or whether they might be encouraged to engage in 
professional development efforts. (Provide sufficient funding to support phone 
surveys in order to boost response rates). 

• Revisit the issue of cost/benefit analyses of CARES/CRI programs, distinguishing 
among issues related to program administration, program design, cost per 
participant, and longitudinal benefits. 

• Support studies with an observational component to examine: 

1. changes in teacher performance based on various educational inputs (e.g., 
number and duration of courses, course content, practicum experiences); 
and 

2. changes in program quality based on variations in the proportion of staff at 
a given center participating in CARES/CRI or other professional 
development efforts, and variations in the intensity of the efforts. 
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Part I: The Emergence of CARES/CRI Programs: Rationale and History 
Introduction 

While there are many components to assuring the quality of early care and 
education services to children and families, including the facility and the curriculum, 
there is widespread agreement that quality rests most in the hands of the people who 
provide these services. Their knowledge about children’s development, their ability to 
translate this knowledge into appropriate activities and interactions, and the consistency 
of their relationships with the children in their care, all contribute to whether non-parental 
care fosters or hinders the potential of young children in such programs. 

Yet in the United States, the early care and education field has long faced many 
challenges in attracting and maintaining the skilled and stable workforce it needs. High 
staff turnover prevails in the field, often fueled by poor compensation as well as limited 
opportunities for professional development and recognition. Many practitioners continue 
to leave the field, despite their skill and their level of investment in training and 
education, because they cannot economically afford to stay. While teachers and 
administrators in center-based child care are as likely to have attended some college as 
members of the overall U.S. workforce, the median wage for these workers is less than 
two-thirds that for all workers (Herzenberg & Price, in press). 

Within this context of high turnover and low compensation, there are also 
increasing demands on the early care and education workforce to deepen their 
professional understanding of children and families in order to offer high-quality 
programs. In an era of mounting concern about school readiness, the early detection of 
special needs, and the complexity of second-language learning - as well as new 
appreciation of how crucial the early years are for brain development, learning and 
lifelong success - those who work with young children are expected more and more to be 
knowledgeable about all of these areas (Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the Needs of 
Young Children, 1994; Shonkoff & Phillips, 2000). 

The professional development and reward model commonly known as “CARES” 
(Compensation and Recognition Encourage Stability) emerged in California as an effort 
to address these issues and needs, not only promoting a better-educated and better- 
compensated workforce, but also motivating these practitioners to stay in the early care 
and education field. (Programs based on this model are also sometimes called “CRIs,” 
standing for “compensation and retention initiatives.”) 

From the beginning, CARES programs have sparked genuine interest in what 
aspects of the model work well, and how best to promote retention and professional 
development. But at the same time, the model has met with varying degrees of 
skepticism, in part because it broke new ground in providing financial rewards linked to 
professional development. Although the practice of providing financial resources to 
teachers is widespread in K-12 education, this was often seen as a bold step in the under- 
resourced early care and education field. Programs based on the CARES model were up 
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and running in the state on a very short time frame. In a little over three years, over 
40,000 members of the early care and education workforce had participated in a county 
program, and roughly $240 million dollars had been invested in this new initiative. 

Although the assumptions on which the program was designed were rooted in 
decades-long research, funding agencies and other stakeholders expressed varying 
degrees of skepticism about whether these programs would deliver on their promise of a 
more skilled and stable workforce. In addition, program administrators and other policy 
stakeholders - well aware of the challenges of starting such programs “from scratch” - 
recognized the importance of formative evaluation to help build responsive and efficient 
services. As a result, from the outset, there was considerable interest in evaluating these 
efforts. 



At the county level, many of the funding agencies required some form of 
evaluation as a condition of funding. Since CARES began, a number of evaluations have 
been completed at the state and county levels. The state First 5 Commission, as 
described in the following section, invested heavily in CARES/CRI programs, helping to 
promote them statewide, and as part of this commitment, contracted with Policy Analysis 
for California Education (PACE) at the University of California at Berkeley to develop 
both implementation and outcome evaluations of selected counties that were augmenting 
county investments with state First 5 dollars. More recently, the Child Development 
Division of the State Department of Education also supported a four-county evaluation of 
programs that it supports (“AB 212 programs,” described in the next section). 

While the early care and education field has generally welcomed this widespread 
evaluation effort, there has been concern that assessing outcomes as programs are 
beginning may lead to what is referred to as “start-up noise,” and that programs are better 
assessed when they have reached some modicum of maturity (Gomby, 1999). On the 
other hand, formative evaluation efforts have the potential to yield valuable lessons about 
the start-up processes of CARES programs, and how to modify and adapt them for the 
future. It has been important to assess CARES programs not only for how well they have 
met their goals of professional development and retention, but also for what lessons they 
can offer as new models emerge. 

This paper offers an overview of these evaluations and their findings, in terms of 
lessons learned and possible directions for the future. It considers the following 
questions: 

• issues that emerged during program implementation, and whether and how these 
are being resolved; 

• program outcomes in terms of population reached, impact on professional 
development, and retention of the workforce in their jobs and in the field; 

• impacts on individual child care programs and on institutions providing education 
and training to the early care and education (ECE) workforce; 

• impacts on children, in terms of improved classroom/program practice; 
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• the overall success of the CARES model as a vehicle for moving teachers and 
providers up a professional ECE career ladder. 

Defining the CARES Initiative 1 

As originally written, the California CARES proposal was intended to help build 
and reward a skilled and stable child care workforce throughout the state through two 
programs: 

• The Child Development Corps, which would include family child care providers 
and center-based staff (including teachers, site supervisors and directors) who 
meet certain education and training qualifications, commit to continuing their 
professional development for at least 21 hours per year, and agree to provide child 
care services for a specified period of time. Members of the Corps would receive 
monetary rewards ranging from $500 to $6,000 per year, depending on their 
education and background. 

• Resources for Retention, which would provide additional support to public and 
private child care programs committed to improving quality, by providing 
differential reimbursement rates and Quality Improvement Rewards to help the 
programs achieve accreditation and improve staff retention. 

While the Child Development Corps component of the model addresses the 
compensation of the child care workforce by providing professional development rewards 
for existing and future education and training, it does not raise these workers’ base 
salaries or hourly earnings, and thus cannot strictly be considered a “compensation 
initiative.” Resources for Retention had the potential to affect base salaries, but it has not 
been included in the design of most CARES/CRI programs. 

While each county is free to make variations on this model to meet local needs, 
the five points below define the core principles of California CARES: 

1. The Child Development Corps is open to home-based child care providers (both 
licensed and license-exempt), family child care assistants, and center-based staff 
in public and private child care programs. In center-based programs, all teaching 
staff and all administrative staff who supervise their work with children are 
eligible, regardless of job title and program type, including for-profit, faith-based, 
private nonprofit, and subsidized programs. 

2. Stipends reward individuals both for attained education and for continuing 
education and professional growth. 

3. Stipend increments are based on the Child Development Permit Matrix, the 
statewide professional development system for teaching and administrative staff. 

1 Source: Burton, Mihaly, Kagiwada & Whitebook, 2000. 
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The Matrix system is a requirement for certain subsidized programs that must 
meet more stringent funding requirements (Title 5), and it can be voluntarily 
adopted by other programs. 

4. Stipends reward individuals who have been at their current child care job for a set 
period, typically a minimum of nine months to one year. 

5. Stipends for those with higher levels of education seek to help bridge the gap 
between child care and elementary school salaries. 

Historical Background: The Emergence of the California CARES Model 

A longitudinal study of staffing in child care centers in three California counties, 
released in 2001 - finding that centers had lost the majority of their staff in less than five 
years - underscores the severity of the staff instability problem in the years just before 
the first CARES programs began. Further, the study found that turnover among the best- 
trained staff led to more widespread turnover within centers, but conversely, that centers’ 
ability to retain their best-trained staff increased their chances of retaining staff overall 
(Whitebook, Sakai, Gerber & Howes, 2001). 

For a number of years, efforts to address the problems of staff recruitment and 
retention in the ECE field had focused on securing quality enhancement dollars through 
the federal Child Care and Development Block Grant. These funds were seen as a 
possible way to provide at least a small financial reward for members of the ECE 
workforce who had invested in their professional development. But in 1997, after 
meeting with resistance from the State Department of Education (SDE) over such use of 
the quality funds, advocates decided to approach the California legislature with their 
problem, strategizing that attention by lawmakers might help to jumpstart efforts within 
the Child Development Division of the SDE (Whitebook et al., 1996). After a lengthy 
process to gather input from service providers across the state, a coalition of 
organizations and individuals led by the Center for the Child Care Workforce designed 
the CARES initiative. First as Assembly Bill 2025 and later as AB 212, the initiative 
easily passed the legislature twice with bipartisan support, but was vetoed both times, 
first by Republican Governor Pete Wilson and then by Democratic Governor Gray Davis. 
Governor Davis signed a redesigned version of AB212 when it came across his desk a 
second time, which maintained the key components of the model but provided funding 
only for those working in state-contracted programs (Burton, Mihaly, Kagiwada & 
Whitebook, 2000). 

In the interim, however, advocates in San Francisco and Alameda Counties 
spearheaded efforts to leverage local dollars to initiate the main features of the CARES 
concept in their own communities. In 1999, San Francisco invested $1.5 million of its 
City and County general funds for the SFCARES program, while Alameda County 
established the Child Development Corps with an investment of $3.8 mi llion from its 
Proposition 10 tobacco tax allocation. During 1999, the Quality Child Care Initiative, 
underwritten by a coalition of Bay Area funders committed to improving early care and 
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education services in the region, provided resources to the Center for the Child Care 
Workforce to offer technical assistance and support to more than a dozen counties that 
sought to develop similar local programs. “ Governor Davis signed AB212 at the end of 
the 2000 legislative session, allocating $15 mi llion dollars to state-contracted programs 
for a CARES -type program to begin in 2001, and this effort has received renewed 
funding in subsequent years. In 2000, First 5 California (also known as the California 
Children and Families Commission) made statewide dollars from tobacco tax revenues 
available for the Matching Funds for Retention Incentives (MFFRI) Project, recognizing 
that a better educated and more stable workforce is an essential building block for First 
5’s own initiatives to promote school readiness and Preschool for All throughout the 
state. 



During 2000-2001, 14 California counties participated in First 5’s Matching 
Funds program; 41 counties participated in the second and third years; and as of 2004, 47 
counties are receiving matching dollars for local professional development efforts. 
AB212 funds are currently going to every county with state-contracted early care and 
education programs except for Alpine, Mariposa, and Sierra. According to First 5 
California, $164 million has been invested in these initiatives as of spring 2004, with 
approximately 20 percent of the funds from the state commission and the remainder from 
county First 5 commissions. In the first three years of the program, over 34,000 early 
educators participated in one of the local First 5-funded programs. Of these, family child 
care providers constituted about 20 percent of participants; roughly 60 percent worked in 
programs serving infants and toddlers; and 69 percent served children whose primary 
language was not English. 

When AB212-funded programs are added to these totals, roughly $240 million 
has been invested in CARES/CRI programs, and more than 40,000 people have 
participated in them. 

Several dynamics contributed to the fast-paced expansion of CARES programs 
across the state: 

• From the onset, the program had broad appeal because it sought to address 
problems experienced throughout the field and throughout the state. 

• The prolonged legislative effort made the initiative well known throughout the 
field. 

• Focal First 5 funds provided every California county with a potential source of 
funding for a CARES program. 

• First 5 California’s statewide Matching Funds project gave each county an 
additional incentive to get involved in CARES and leverage state dollars. 

• Most counties were also able to access state AB212 funds. 



2 Subsequently, Working for Quality Child Care ( W4QCC), an offshoot of the Center for the Child Care 
Workforce housed at the United Way of the Bay Area, has continued to offer technical assistance to 
CARES programs. In 2004, W4QCC received funding from First 5 California to work with the Child 
Development Training Consortium in extending technical assistance to these programs throughout the state. 
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• Once San Francisco and Alameda Counties “broke the ice” by launching local 
programs, other counties quickly viewed the effort as feasible in their own 
settings. 

• Support from the Quality Child Care Initiative, a consortium of Bay Area funders, 
provided additional resources for program developers and policy makers in 
Northern California to leam from each other’s CARES efforts. 

Despite the promise of the model, however, the fast-paced emergence of CARES 
resulted in programs being developed with little benefit of research regarding the most 
effective ways to organize and promote them. This, of course, has also been the case in 
the rollout of a number of initiatives in early care and education and other fields. By 
contrast, however, the California Early Childhood Mentor Program (CECMP), the 
previously most widespread professional development and financial reward effort in the 
state, benefited from a more gradual period of expansion. Begun in 1988 by Chabot 
College and the Center for the Child Care Workforce as a pilot on the Chabot College 
campus, it expanded after two years to six additional campuses, gradually reaching its 
current size of 70 community college-based programs. The CECMP has also been 
centralized, with all sites essentially following the same model and modifying their 
efforts over time based on lessons learned. 

In the case of CARES, however, every local program has introduced its own 
variation on the themes laid out in the original legislation. Most programs have made 
adjustments to the original model along several dimensions, including eligibility 
requirements (e.g., number of units, length of tenure at workplace), stipend amounts and 
range of stipends, availability of professional development activities, requirements for 
ongoing participation, and the role of the Child Development Permit. 
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